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JAPAN'S ENTRY INTO THE FAMILY OF NATIONS. 

BY T. B. JERNIGAN, FORMERLY UNITED STATES CONSUL-GENERAL 
AT SHANGHAI. 



In July, 1899, Japan enters into the possession of full auton- 
omy. This right to complete sovereignty, heretofore denied to 
Japan in treaties with Western nations, has been acknowledged in 
treaties which are now to go into effect. 

Under the late treaties, foreigners in Japan are exempt from 
Japanese law, but now, like natives, they will be amenable to the 
laws and jurisdiction of the Courts of the Empire. 

The conservative thought of the West may be said to mingle 
doubt with confidence as to the result of the change. It is doubt- 
ful, because the situation will be new, and confident, because 
Japan has given proofs of capacity to meet new situations. 

A reference, therefore, to some of the turning points in Japan- 
ese history may be of interest at the present moment, and can not 
fail to allay apprehension with regard to the manner in which 
Japan will acquit herself under the new conditions. 

Japan appears in authentic history in 461, A. D. The abso- 
lute power of the Emperor and the unbroken descent of the imper- 
ial line had long been the pride of all Japanese, and they had no 
sympathy with the democratic doctrine of the Chinese sages, 
"that the people are the most important element in a nation." 

But in 552-621, A. D., Buddhist missionaries entered Japan 
and succeeded in converting a large majority of the people to their 
faith. This was an important event, as, with the conversion to 
Buddhism, the thought of the Empire underwent a radical change 
in favor of Chinese civilization, a change as radical and far reach- 
ing as the more recent change in favor of Western civilization. 
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The absolutism of the Emperor continued to exist in theory, 
but the government was formed after the Chinese bureaucratic 
plan, the administration of affairs being entrusted to ministers, 
who were responsible to the Emperor. Before this, there had been 
no intermediate agencies, and in discharging the functions of gov- 
ernment, the Emperor had acted directly. Through the medium 
of Buddhism, the Chinese system became engrafted upon Japan, 
and soon the Emperor became the mere figurehead, surrounded 
by women and priests. 

The change was favorable to the ambition of the Ministers. 
It encouraged rivalry for power, and it was not long before the 
most influential and powerful of the Ministers prevailed. The 
Fujiwara family engrossed the power of the Empire, and during 
the second half of the eleventh and the whole of the twelfth cen- 
tury, the Empire was a military camp. 

The great clans of Taira and Minamoto were the principal ri- 
vals, and under the banners of one or the other all Japanese were 
enlisted. The Emperor was shut up in his palace at Kioto, while 
his Empire was the scene of clan rivalry and was deluged with 
blood. The sword and the bow were the means to power, and the 
strongest arm won the mastery. 

Finally, the Minamotos triumphed, and their chief, Yoritomo, 
styled himself Shogun. The title was ostensibly conferred by the 
Emperor, but it was the choice of Yoritomo himself. 

This victorious clansman was practically the ruler of Japan, 
the Emperor being in effect a prisoner. Years went on, and it 
was this discrepancy between the theory and the practice in Japan- 
ese rule which has misled some writers into the belief that there 
were at one time two Emperors in Japan. 

Here it may be noted, that the introduction of Chinese civiliza- 
tion resulted in establishing the Shogunate, and transferring the 
power of the Emperor to a military chieftain, while the introduc- 
tion of Western civilization restored the Emperor to his full and 
rightful authority, and destroyed the power of the Shogun. 

The descendants of Yoritomo did not inherit his mental vigor 
and diplomacy, and by a curious destiny the real authority, soon 
after his death, was wielded by another family known as the Hojo, 
the Emperor being thus removed another degree from the people; 
and, for more than a century, 1205-1333, the Hojos were masters 
of the Empire. 
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It was during the Hojo Eegency that the Mongols were sent by 
Kublai Khan to annex Japan to China, but they were repulsed, 
and, since then, Japan has neTer been attacked from without. 

During the fourteenth century, Japan was again disturbed by 
internecine strife, which was caused by a rivalry between two 
branches of the Imperial family. The one was called the North- 
ern and the other the Southern Court, and each, supported by dif- 
ferent feudal chiefs, disputed for the crown in a civil war which 
lasted sixty years. The Northern Court succeeded, and from 1338 
to 1565 the Ashikaga family ruled Japan as Shoguns. 

In 1542, the Portuguese discovered Japan. By some imprud- 
ence on their part, and on that of the Spanish friars, a prejudice 
was created against the Christian religion, and the whole Empire 
was thrown into a state of anarchy. Each feudal chief fortified 
his castle and the central authority was helpless and powerless. 
This disorganized state of society lasted until the latter half of the 
sixteenth century, when there arose three men whose names are 
familiar to all Japanese, and who are regarded by their country- 
men as unrivalled in statesmanship and military genius. 

Their names are Ota Nobunaga, Taiko Hideyoshi, and Toku- 
gawa Ieyasu. It was Nobunaga who first conceived the idea of 
centralizing all the authority of the Empire in a single person, but 
it remained for Hideyoshi to put the idea into practice. The lat- 
ter died, however, while contemplating the conquest of China and 
his youthful son was set aside by Ieyasu, who quelled the turbulent 
feudal chiefs, assumed the title of Shogun, and established his cap- 
ital at Tokio. It was with one of his descendants that Commodore 
Perry negotiated the treaty that first introduced Japan to West- 
ern nations. 

From the date of the Shogunate of Ieyasu until 1854, when 
Commodore Perry anchored his ships in Japanese waters, the To- 
kugawa family were in absolute practical control of every func- 
tion of the government of Japan. In theory, the Emperor was 
still supreme, and these adept masters in statecraft ostensibly rec- 
ognized the Imperial supremacy in all measures relating to the 
government. 

But there has always been among the Japanese a chivalrous and 
manly opposition to all authority, except that which originated in 
and of right belonged to the Mikado. The periods in their his- 
tory when they have been forced to submit to other authority did 
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not destroy, if they modified, their loyalty and zeal for the Imper- 
ial house, and on every favorable opportunity they have given 
proofs of both. During the two and a half centuries when the 
power of the Tokugawas stilled even the murmurs of opposition, 
the literati of Japan were busy preparing the thought of their 
countrymen for restoring to the Emperor his legal position and 
rights in the Empire. 

If Commodore Perry had never arrived in the waters of Japan, 
there would have been a revolution in favor of the restoration of 
the Emperor, though his arrival and negotiation of a treaty with 
the Shogun precipitated the revolution. And, as if fate would 
be strange in shaping the destiny of man and of empire, the 
treaty made by the Shogun was made the pretext for the over- 
throw of the Shogunate, and the restoration of the Emperor was 
proclaimed as a necessity to the expulsion of Westerners from the 
soil of Japan. 

There were men in Japan, however, who foresaw the drift of 
events, and who recognized the futility of opposition to Western 
civilization. Such foresight at such a time evidences the wisdom 
of Japanese statesmanship and affords assurance that it will prove 
equal in practical conservatism when meeting other conditions 
that may arise. 

But the power of the Shogun was not surrendered without a 
struggle. Several battles were fought, and when in June, 1869, 
the Imperial forces won the victory that compelled the theoretical 
and practical acknowledgment of the Emperor, the authority of 
the Shogun passed away from the house of Tokugawa, the last rep- 
resentative of the Shogunate. 

At this juncture, Japanese humanity, no less than Japanese 
statesmanship, merits commendation. The victors did not cele- 
brate their victory in the blood of the conquered. Such had been 
the custom of Orientals, but the defeated Shogun was allowed to 
return in peace to his home, where his family now resides. Some 
of his descendants, indeed, are at present officers in the civil and 
military departments of the Japanese Government. 

Another fact that favorably illustrates Japanese character was 
the loyalty of the feudal chiefs at the restoration of the Emperor. 
These chiefs set out from their castles with the title deeds of their 
possessions in their pockets and delivered all into the hand of the 
Emperor; and this they did, not under compulsion, but of their 
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own free will. To these very chiefs the Emperor owed his restora- 
tion; it was their strong arms and sharp swords that had rescued 
him from the power of the Shogun and destroyed that power. 
But they were moved by a sentiment of loyalty, such as history has 
seldom had to record, in acting out what they professed, and it 
would not be just to withhold from Japanese character the con- 
fidence which conduct so laudable is fitted to inspire. 

Feudalism perished and in 1871 a centralized bureaucracy 
arose on its ruins. From that date the customs of ancient and 
mediaeval Japan in reality began to yield to Western customs and 
laws. Social disabilities were removed, post and telegraphs were 
established, and railroads were built; the Western calendar was in- 
troduced, Western dress adopted by the officials, torture abolish- 
ed, and the persecution of the Christians stopped. Before 1875, 
steamship companies were incorporated, and in 1878 a Bourse and 
Chamber of Commerce were inaugurated, and by 1885 a code of 
laws, modelled after the Code Napoleon, was being published, a 
Supreme Court of Justice had been instituted, and the English 
language had been introduced into the curriculum of the common 
schools. 

It is true that opposition manifested itself, even by force of 
arms, to the introduction of such radical reforms, but the opposi- 
tion was not sustained by any general public sentiment, and being 
provincial only, the central government succeeded in subduing it. 
In February, 1889, the Emperor, a few years previously a prisoner 
in his palace, had so fully recovered his rights and received so com- 
plete an acknowledgment of his authority, that he promulgated a 
written constitution, providing that thereafter he would share the 
administration of the Empire with his nobility, and with those 
gentlemen and commoners whose property qualifications entitled 
them to vote or be voted for. For an absolute monarchy there was 
substituted a constitutional monarchy, with a Diet consisting of 
two houses. 

The promulgation, by an Oriental Emperor in the enjoyment 
of absolute power, of a written constitution in which his power was 
restricted, was a turning point, not only in the history of Japan, 
but in that of Asia, and there were as many doubting Thomases in 
February, 1889, as there can reasonably be expected to be in 
July, 1899. 

Considering that Japan had been entrenched for centuries in 
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her national superstitions and customs, and that she had held an 
exclusive attitude with reference to Western nations, the adaptabil- 
ity of the Japanese mind to the new order created by the Constitu- 
tion gives ground for the highest hope that the Empire will turn 
smoothly on the pivot of 1899. The laudable ambition to rank 
among the civilized nations of the earth, and the success that has 
attended the effort, argue strongly in favor of a reserve force of 
national character which, it is believed, will tide the Empire over 
all difficulties, and secure it in the seat which it has just taken in 
the parliament of nations. 

It has been seen that, when Japan first appeared in authentic 
history, the form of government was an absolute monarchy, and 
that during the Middle Ages, although the absolutism of the gov- 
ernment was recognized in theory, the administration was practi- 
cally conducted by successful military chieftains, while at one time 
a rigorous system of feudalism prevailed. 

Great credit is due to a people who emerged from such dark- 
ness, threw off the tyrannous restraints upon their rights, and es- 
tablished a Constitutional Monarchy in which the functions of 
government are apportioned and held in their respective orbits by 
defined checks and balances. 

The Emperor remains the head of the Empire, but, while com- 
bining in himself the rights of sovereignty with the whole of the 
executive power, he acts with the advice and assistance of a Cab- 
inet of Ministers, in addition to a Privy Council whose function it 
is to deliberate on important matters of state, whenever consulted 
by the Emperor. 

The legislative power is exercised by the Emperor, with the 
consent of the Imperial Diet, which is composed of a House of 
Peers and a House of Representatives, and, although the Em- 
peror retains the prerogative of an unqualified veto, every law 
requires the consent of the Diet. Both Houses have the right to 
initiate legislation, or present addresses to the Emperor upon any 
subject. The Emperor opens and prorogues the Diet, appoints 
and removes his Cabinet Ministers at pleasure; he can declare war, 
make peace and conclude treaties. 

The central administration is divided into the departments of 
the Imperial Household, Foreign Affairs, the Army, the Navy, the 
Interior, Finance, Justice, Education, Agriculture and Commerce, 
and Communications. Each department is presided over by a 
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Minister of State, who, with the exception of the Minister of the 
Imperial Household, is a member of the Cabinet. The names 
of the departments suggest the matters within the jurisdiction of 
each, and, taken together, they show a well ordered division of 
government. 

For local administrative purposes, Japan is divided into forty- 
six districts. Each district is presided over by an officer known 
as the Governor, and is divided into cities and counties, and each 
of these has its chief-magistrate to manage local affairs. The 
principle of decentralization and local self-government is evi- 
denced by a further division of the system of local administration 
into municipalities, towns, and villages; and there are city and 
prefectural assemblies, based on the principle of election, with 
powers to name the estimates of local rates, subject to the confir- 
mation of the Governors and, finally, of the Minister of the Inter- 
ior. 

In the central administration, the Department of Justice has 
received the attention its important functions demanded, for these 
relate specially to the tribunals invested with jurisdiction over per- 
sonal and property rights; and, that nothing may be left in doubt, 
there is a civil and criminal code in which rights are clearly de- 
fined and adequate safeguards and remedies provided. These 
codes are founded on modern jurisprudence, and the judges who 
preside over the Courts and interpret the laws are irremovable, ex- 
cept for cause; and, that justice may not be delayed, the number 
of Courts has been made amply sufficient to quickly determine all 
litigation. 

This brief reference to some of the turning points in the his- 
tory of Japan, and the general outline of the central and local ad- 
ministrative systems, lead to the inquiry whether, under the con- 
stitutional monarchy, the Empire has prospered. To this it may 
be answered that the Constitution is but the outgrowth of the in- 
telligent progress of the Empire, and that this progress can show 
a substantial and, for the future, a continuing basis. 

The fundamental elements of national strength and wealth 
are in the resources of a nation, and in the brain and labor of the 
people to develop them; and, judged by such standards, there need 
De no hesitation on the part of Japan in pointing to the industrial 
record of her sons. 

The empire comprises an area of 147,500 square miles. It is 
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favored with an extensive coast line, indented with many magnifi- 
cent harbors, and offering every advantage to marine commerce 
and resources for industry. 

The first census was taken in 1872, and showed a population, 
in round numbers, of 33,000,000. In 1894 the population had in- 
creased to 41,000,000, an advance of about twenty-six per cent., 
somewhat greater than that of Great Britain for the same period. 

Rice being the principal cereal of Japanese agriculture, there 
were, in 1880, 5,404,000 acres under cultivation, and in 1895, 
6,497,000. During the same period, the increase of the silk worm 
and tea growing branches of agricultural industry was 3.? times in 
the former and 2. 6 in the latter. 

In manufacturing industry the progress was decidedly great. 
In 1883, there were 85 factories with 1,383 horse and water power, 
and in 1895 there were 2,758 factories, with 54,576 horse and 
water power. 

The industry that developed the internal resources of the Em- 
pire on such progressive lines, soon began to give proofs of real 
strength in foreign commerce. In 1875, the export and import 
trade of Japan amounted, in the total aggregate, to Yen 47,300,- 
371, but in 1897 it amounted to Yen 382,425,849; and, while in 
1872 the number of steamships registered was 96, with a tonnage 
of 23,364, there were in 1895, 827 with a tonnage of 213,221, 
later figures showing a material increase over those given. There 
are about 3,000 miles of railway open for traffic, and there are tele- 
graph lines that reach every business and strategical point in the 
Empire. 

Furthermore, in the presence of such busy agricultural and 
manufacturing developments, the true central forces which hold a 
nation in its place, and sustain the people, have been recognized 
by the establishment of educational institutions and the encour- 
agement of learning. There are more than 28,000 educational 
institutions in Japan, attended by more than 3,800,000 students. 
The primary schools number more than 26,000 with about 3,400,- 
000 students on their rolls. In 1896, there were 26,367 books 
published, and, at the end of the same year, there were periodicals 
published to the number of 783. 

A potent arm of justice in Japan is the excellent internal po- 
lice organization, which guarantees the safety of life and property, 
and the known superiority of the military system leaves no doubt 
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of the ability of the government to quell quickly any possible in- 
surrection or rebellion. The army and navy have both illustrated 
the quality of Japanese organization and valor, and when an Em- 
pire has, within a quarter of a century, turned its back upon 
Oriental customs and superstitions and written its name so bright- 
ly in modern history, it may justly claim the applause and respect 
of the world when it is about to take a place in the ranks of civil- 
ized nations. 

T. E. Jeenigak. 



